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Tue fire that occmred in the Brush electric light station on 
Monday night was one of the most threatening and stubborn fires 
of the year. As the station is located in a narrow street, where 
the buildings are of an inflammable nature, there was danger for a 
time that the flames would cross the street and spread over a wide 
area, Only the vigilance of the officers of the fire department, 
coupled with their large experience, prevented a more wide-spread 
disaster. ‘The firemen worked under great disadvantage, from the 
fact that until Chief Shay ordered the electric currents shut off 
entirely, they were in constant perils of their lives from this source ; 
then the rapidity with which the flames spread, and the pungent 
odors arising from burning rubber, rendered it almost impossible 
for the men to maintain a foothold in the building. With the 
cutting off of the electric current a considerable portion of the city 
was left in darkness for several hours, over 200 street lamps having 
been extinguished. This is a dangerous condition in which to 
leave the city, and measures should be taken to prevent a repetition 
of such an occurrence. The loss by the fire is reported at about 


$75,000. 


THE death of T. H. Brosnan, president of the United States 
Life Insurance Company, that occurred last week, was wholly un- 
expected outside of the few who knew that he had ‘been a sicker 
man for some time than he himself would admit. Mr. Brosnan 
had been an unusually hard worker for many years, scarcely giving 
himself any relief from the onerous official duties imposed upon 
him by virtue of his position, and it was only when he found his 
health giving way that he consented to take a trip to Europe. But 
even while abroad he was so intent upon the interests of his com- 
pany that he failed to get the rest he required, and he returned but 
little improved in his physical condition. Mr. Brosnan was a capa- 
ble, energetic officer, a social, intelligent gentleman, and one who 
made friends easily and possessed the happy faculty of retaining 
them. He was but forty-eight yeafs of age at the time of his 
death, and, although he had accomplished much, he gave promise 
of a brilliant future. Mr. Brosnan must be regarded as another 
victim to overwork. His funeral on Sunday was largely attended 
by his business associates and a host of friends who loved him for 
his kind, generous, lovable nature. 





THE case of Mrs. Robinson of Somerville, Mass., is furnishing 
quite a sensation in the old Commonwealth. She is suspected of 
having poisoned seven members of her family within the past few 
years for the sake of recovering a few thousand dollars of insurance 
from some benefit societies of which they were members. Her 
latest victim, as alleged, was her son William, who died a few days 





ago, the symptoms of his illness indicating arsenical poisoning. 
Mrs. Robinson is now under arrest, and investigations are being 
made into the deaths of the other persons she is suspected of having 
put out of the way. Meantime, the telegraph supplies a daily dose 
of sensational reports about the woman, most of which will, no 
doubt, turn out to be pure fabrications. ‘The English papers re- 
ceived last week contain an account of the preliminary examina- 
tions of a woman who is similarly charged with various poisonings 
for the same object, the recovery of small sums of insurance. It 
seems scarcely credible that in these days of civilizations, there can 
exist any persons who hold human life se cheaply as to be willing 
to destroy it for a few paltry dollars, and also take the chances of 
detection and consequent punishment. 





WE have had many inquiries of late relative to Lloyds of Lon- 
don, which has been writing fire insurance quite liberally in this 
country. The fact that it is not a corporation, but an aggregation 
of individuals, each of whom assumes, upon his individual responsi- 
bility, a portion of each risk insured, has raised the question whether 
or not the laws relative to underground insurance were violated by 
it. The editor of The Commercial Bulletin wrote to Superintend- 
ent Maxwell on the subject, and received a reply as follows: 


Whatever may be said as to the claimed right of an individual citizen 
to make a contract of insurance on his own account, I’ am entirely satis- 
fied that no one has the right in this State, as agent of a foreign fire insur- 
ance company, incorporated or unincorporated, or as agent of any in- 
dividual or any number of individuals of a foreign country, to solicit or 
procure insurance on property located in this State, without having first 
complied with our fire insurance statutes, Persons, therefore, who act 
as agents in this State of the Lloyds of London, and place insurance here, 
do so in violation of our insurance laws, and subject themselves to the 
penalties prescribed for such offenses. Arrangements are already in 
progress for bringing such offenders to justice.” 


Some of the licensed brokers have, we understand, done con- 
siderable business with the Lloyds, and it would be interesting to 
know if they have paid the tax of three per cent upon such busi- 
ness. Looking upon this as individual insurance, they may have 
omitted the little matter of taxation. 





We announced in THE SpecTaToR of last week that the com- 
mittee having in charge the formulation of a plan for enforcing the 
ten per cent commission and no rebate compact, signed by the 
companies doing business in this city recently, had completed their 
labors, and that a meeting of the signers would soon be called to 
act upon the report. A contemporary says that we were in error 
as to this, and that the committee has not yet made up its report. 
The facts are that a sub-committee of the committee of fifteen was 
appointed to consider the numerous details ‘that would necessarily 
be presented. This sub-committee has given much care and 
thought to the subject and has prepared its report, wherein it is 
believed that the various differences have been satisfactorily har. 
monized. This report will be submitted to the entire committee 
during the present week and further digested by that body, after 
which the 155 companies signing the agreement will be called 
together to take final action in the matter. We were, therefore, 
correct in saying that the committee had completed its report, 
although that report had not at the time been passed upon by the 
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full committee. If that was the inference to be drawn from our 
paragraph, we were in error to that extent. Our information came 
direct from a member of the committee, and we were warranted in 
making the statement as we did. We are informed that there will be 
considerable opposition made to the proposed plan on general 
principles. While there may be some question as to harmonizing 
on the mere details of the agreement, it is pretty well assured that 
there will be quite decided opposition to the main features of the 
agreement, viz., fixing commissions arbitrarily at ten per cent with- 
out rebate. Many of the brokers are opposed to this, and also feel 
very much slighted at not having been consulted upon the subject 
in any way. In fact, it has been distinctly declared by some com- 
pany managers that the brokers were to be entirely ignored in the 
matter, and it is natural that they should feel inclined to resent the 
action proposed. As it is a notorious fact that quite a number cf 
companies derive almost their entire business from the brokers, it is 
thought that some of these will be induced to side with them and 
to present objections to the report of the committee that may be 
fatal to its adoption. This, however, is a mere matter of specula- 
tion. It is now over a month since the agreement was signed by 
all the companies, and during the intervening time all sorts of 
rumors have found circulation. But what credence can be placed 
in any of them remains to be seen. _It will certainly be a most unfor_ 
tunate thing for both the companies and the brokers if the present 
effort to secure improvement in the business of fire underwriting 
should prove fatal. The plan proposed comes nearer to meeting the 
general sentiment ofall classes engaged in the business of fire under. 
writing than any agreement or compact that has been proposed in 
many years. It should be given a fair trial before it is condemned, 
and brokers will make a very serious mistake if they array them- 
selves in active, open hostility to the expressed wishes of the 
companies. 








UNDERGROUND INSURANCE. 


URING the past few weeks, a great deal has been written and 

said upon the subject of underground insurance as carried on 

in this State, and Superintendent Maxwell is urgently entreated to 

adopt vigorous methods to suppress this traffic. In THE SPECTATOR 

of last week we published an interview with the late Superintendent 

of Insurance, John A. McCall, Jr., wherein he stated what had been 

done by him during his incumbency of the office to drive out the 

underground companies. He expresses the opinion that the law pro. 

hibiting the writing of insurance in unauthorized companies is ade- 

quate and that it can be enforced. While it is true that Mr. Mc- 

Call while Superintendent did more than any of his predecessors to 

suppress the traffic in underground insurance, it was nevertheless a 

fact that it was indulged in to a considerable extent during his term 

of office and has never been entirely suppressed. During the latter 

part of his administration he proceeded with considerable energy 

against certain brokers representing unauthorized companies and 

succeeded in securing several convictions, but this by no means 

broke up the traffic. There may have been a suspension of it for 
a brief period, but on the retirement of Mr. McCall from office 

there was apparently a renewal of this underground business, prob- 
ably under the supposition that it would take Mr. Maxwell some 
time to become familiar with the working of the department, 
and that during that period those violating the law would en- 
joy entire immunity. Under the stimulus of this virtual suspen- 


ss 
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sion of hostilities the underground business seems to have grown 
more voluminous than ever. 

The law of the State of New York, like that of various other 
States, Prohibits any insurance company doing business in the 
State without receiving a certificate of authority from the Superin. 
tendent of Insurance, preliminary to which certain requirements 
are exacted. These requirements are burdensome upon the com. 
panies who comply with them, involving special taxation and vari. 
ous other expenses. Many companies in good standing in other 
States have declined to submit to the exactions of the law in this 
respect, and have deliberately proceeded to do business here re. 
gardless of the statutory requirements. Finding itself unable to 
prohibit entirely this traffic in underground insurance, the legisla. 
ture two years ago passed a law authorizing the issuing of licenses 
to certain brokers, which permitted them to place insurance in un. 
authorized companies upon the payment of a license fee of $200, 
and guaranteeing to pay a tax of three per cent upon the gross 
premiums charged by such companies upon business so obtained. 
Under this latest act, a ‘number of brokers have transacted a large 
volume of business for unauthorized companies, upon which they 
have paid the taxes as required; at the same time, however, many 
other unauthorized companies have done business in the State to a 
large amount with unlicensed brokers, upon which no tax whatever 
has been paid to the State. So long as underground insurance is 
permitted, a very gross injustice is perpetrated against those com- 
panies that have complied with the law in all respects, and secured 
thereby their authorization to do business, as well as upon those 
unauthorized companies who do business lawfully through licensed 
brokers by paying the required tax thereon. Those companies that 
pay for the privilege of doing business in the State, through either 
of the methods provided for by law, are entitled to the protection of 
the State to prevent unauthorized companies competing with them 
upon a basis that gives them an immense advantage. Either the 
law prohibiting anderground insurance should be rigidly enforced 
or all restriction should be removed from the prosecution of the 
business, and all companies, of whatever State or nation, permitted 
to seek business free from restraint or taxation of any sort. If the 
State is powerless to enforce its own laws, and thereby permits a 
large discrimination to be made against those companies that are 
law abiding and in favor of those that deliberately defy the law, it 
is time those who are discriminated against should enter a vigorous 
protest in the matter. We are aware that there are many difficul- 
ties to be encountered in suppressing the underground traffic, and 
the cost of so doing will be an important item, but the same is true 
in regard to the enforcement of almost any law, and the State 
should be fully prepared to make such expenditure when the laws 
are passed. THE SPECTATOR does not believe that any laws re 
stricting the prosecution of a business so important as that of in- 
surance, and which is so necessary for the welfare of the community, 
should be restricted by discriminating legislation. We believe in 
free trade in insurance most emphatically, leaving to the property- 

owners the responsibility of determining the quality of the indem- 
nity offered by the various companies precisely as they are allowed 
to determine the quality of any class of goods or merchandise pre- 
sented for their consideration. But the legislature has seen fit to 
place these restrictions upon the business of insurance, and so long 
as they remain the laws of the State they should be enforced. 
Their non-enforcemeut we do not regard as inflicting any hardship 
upon propertyowners, but it does upon law-abiding companies. 
The fact that these underground companies do not contribute one 





dollar to the revenue of the State enables them to do business at 4 
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less cost than those companies that pay their taxes can afford to do 
it, They have an advantage, directly or indirectly, equal to about 
five or six per cent, and are enabled to make this difference in 
tates if they see fit. Where the competition is so active as it is in 
the matter of fire insurance, this constitutes a discrimination against 
the tax-paying companies that it is very difficult for them to over- 
come. 
The legislature has undertaken to make it a misdemeanor for 
any propertyowner to obtain insurance in an unauthorized com- 
y, and in the interview we printed last week, Mr. McCall says: 
“ Under the statute the insured can be prosecuted and fined $500 
for having an underground policy.” If the insurance department 
entertains the idea that this statute is constitutional and can be en- 
forced, it should at once proceed against some holders of under- 
und policies and have this penalty enforced. This would do more 
towards breaking up the traffic in underground insurance than any- 
thing else. Let propertyowners once understand that they can be 
individually punished for buying policies from unauthorized com- 
panies, and there will be very little market for this class of insur- 
ance. The trouble in regard to this, however, seems to lie in the 
fact that very few persons regard the law as constitutional, holding 
that individuals have a right to buy their insurance where and of 
whom they please, precisely as they do any other merchandise. While 
the State unquestionably has the right to specify the conditions 
under which a foreign corporation may do business within its bor- 
ders, it is extremely doubtful if it has the right to prohibit an indi- 
vidual doing business with a foreign corporation. The companies 
transacting this unauthorized business maintain that they do not 
violate the law, inasmuch as they do not seek business within the 
State, but only accept such as is tendered to them at their home 
offices. If this were absolutely true, of course the law could have 
no hold upon them ; but a company that persistently does business 
of this character is pretty sure at some stage of its career to be 
represented in the State, if not by agents or brokers soliciting busi- 
ness in its behalf, then it may be in regard to the settlement of 
losses ; but in some way the company is pretty sure to do business 
within the State and thus render itself amenable to the law. 
It then becomes necessary, in order to prosecute the company, for 
the insurance department to proceed against such representative. 
But here lies the difficulty; to do this the insurance department 
needs to employ a very large corps of detectives to watch for the 
representatives of unauthorized companies. Mr. McCall did this 
to a considerable extent when he was Superintendent, and by this 
means succeeded in making cases against several agents and 
brokers, and was in a fair way to capture a number of others when 
he resigned his office, and the work he had done came to naught. 
Difficulty is encountered, also, in the offices of the District Attor- 
neys in New York and Brooklyn, where business has accumulated 
to such an extent that the cases presented by the insurance depart- 
ment are delayed until interest in them is lost. The problem of 
underground insurance is one very difficult to solve. The author- 
ized companies demand the enforcement of the law, while proper- 
tyowners care very little about it. Provided they get their insur- 
ance in solvent companies, it is immaterial to them whether those 
companies are authorized to do business in this State or not. In fact, 
neither citizens nor insurance corporations seem to regard the vio- 
lation of insurance laws in this respect as a matter of very great 
moment. The worst feature about it is the discrimination made 
against the law-abiding companies. They have the right to demand 
that they shall either be protected in the exercise of the privileges 
for which they pay roundly, or that the restrictions and burdens 


of failure. 





now placed upon them ‘shall be removed, and they permitted to do 
business on equal terms with the unauthorized companies. It is 
reported that Superintendent Maxwell has already taken this mat- 
ter in hand, and proposes to use every effort to enforce the law. 
We certainly hope he will do so, and demonstrate either that it is 
unlawful to do an underground business, or that the State is perpe- 
trating a very great injustice upon those companies and licensed 
brokers who are paying taxes for the privilege of doing precisely 
the same business that the unauthorized companies are doing 
without contributing a dollar to the revenues of the State. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS.’ 





THE patrol report for the first six months of the year has not yet made 
its appearance, but it will doubtless be forthcoming within a few days. 
There are certain companies who appear to attach more importance to 
their relative standing on this report, than to their ability to earn divi- 
dends. 

* % x x 

THE automatic sprinkler has been saved from having to record a case 
The works of the New York Wood Working Company at 
134th street were partially equipped—that is the main mill-room was 
equipped, the rest of the property was not. Fortunately for the reputa- 
tion of sprinklers, the fire which recently destroyed so much of the 
works began in the unequipped part and was confined exclusively to it, 
leaving the equipped portion undamaged except from water. 


* * * * 


TueRE is a far greater disposition on the part of most all companies to 
survey very carefully all special risks before writing them. The days of 
the surveyors—who stood on the sidewalk and noted down the signs on 
the front of a building—from which investigation they were able to cook 
up a report—are matters of the past. 


* * * * 


Ir is rumored that a broker who is well known to all the companies is 
in trouble with the insurance department. in the matter of the method in 
which he has been conducting his outside business. It would be the 
part of wisdom for all licensed brokers to do this business in just as 
straight and correct a way as possible. Honestly and legally managed, the 
business is auseful and proper one ; otherwise, it is likely sooner or later 
to bring the offending parties into very considerable trouble. 


* * * * 


Tue loss-paying qualities and propensities of the various companies 
differ very greatly. By many companies it is considered a mark of special 
integrity, as well as of soundness, to pay losses at once on service of 
proof, and without regard to discount. Others, however, hold all losses 
until actually due, and even disregard the recommendations of commit- 
tees as to ante-dating of proof, and thisclass of company claim that it is an 
improper use of the company’s funds to pay a loss without taking every 
advantage that can be gained. The best and safest method is a mean 
between the two. In many cases no better or wiser advertisement can be 
utilized than the payment of cash at once and without discount. There 
are cases, however, in which the companies ought to take advantage of 
every hour’s delay that is possible. 


* * * * 


Tue table of fire insurance stocks and dividends, printed weekly in 
Tue SPECTATOR, presents some curious phases. The market price of a 
fire insurance stock seems to depend far more on the size and regularity 
of the dividend than on the book value. Another curious matter is that 
while out of the sixty New York State companies reported, the stock of 
only one sells for more than the book value, while in the case of the 
sixty-four companies of other States there are twenty-seven whose stocks 
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sell above book value, and in some of these cases the advance is a large 
one. The market value of a fire insurance stock is a pretty safe criterion 
of the condition of the company, as those who are best posted as to the 
inward condition of things are generally the purchasers. 


* * * * 


Tue firm hold which brokers have on the fire insurance business arises 
chiefly from the almost absolute discretion—any power which their cus- 
tomers give them regarding the selection of companies—of course within 
certain limits. This has been the source of strength to those companies 
who, recognizing it, have catered to the broker rather than to the assured, 
and it is this which has made the question of universal compact so diffi- 
cult. The control of the broker is, however, by no means so impossible 
a matter as it is regarded in some quarters, and would have been settled 
long ago but for the extraordinary weakness with which many companies 
have succumbed to the game of bluff pursued by the brokers. 


* * * * 


CoMPARATIVELY few officers of companies, agents or brokers live in 
New York city. The insurance business is one which generally provides 
a decent, though rather moderate competence to those engaged in it, but 
seldom creates fortunes, except for stockholders ; and at present it isa 
long way off doing that. To live in New York involves a considerable 
income. As a result, the suburbs have a very large share of insurance 
people, and there is hardly a train running into New York from points 
within a fifty-mile radius on which it would not be possible to count up 
half a dozen familiar faces, 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The Transatlantic Fire Insurance Company. 
Tue foreign companies doing business in this country are popular com- 
panies with propertyowners, and do a large proportion of the insurance 
business here. The Transatlantic Fire of Hamburg ranks favorably 
among these companies, and its American branch, of which E. Harbers is 
manager, has for years transacted a profitable business. The Trans- 
atlantic does business in the South and West, as well as in the Eastern 
and Middle States, and its list of field men embraces some of the best 
men identified with the insurance profession. The fire losses of the com- 
pany this year have been low, and have thus far compared favorably with 
the loss experience of last year, The assets, as shown by last report, 


amounted to $484,355, and the net surplus is $308,899. The record of 


the company indicates that it has been conducted conservatively, and the 
report of transactions from year to year shows an invariable balance of in- 
come over disbursements. The company continues in its even course, 
and will achieve good results in the future as it has in the past. 





Death of T. H. Brosnan, 


THE untimely death of Timothy H. Brosnan, on Thursday, caused con- 
siderable surprise, as it did deep regret, when it became generally known 
in insurance circles on Friday and Saturday. No man was more esteemed 
for his cordiality and generosity than Mr. Brosnan, and his ability as a 
life underwriter elicited respect and admiration. Mr. Brosnan was born 
in December, 1838—and died therefore when approaching his forty-eighth 
year. Born in New York State of Irish parents, he was educated at 
Union College in Schenectady, N. Y., and was afterward admitted to the 
bar, but he gave up his profession on account of poorhealth. He became 
a life insurance agent, and his success in this vocation led to his appoint- 
ment as a general agent of the Phoenix Mutual Life. In the latter part of 
1875, John E. DeWitt, then president of the United States Life, ap- 
pointed Mr. Brosnan manager of the New England department of the 
company, and a few months afterward he became superintendent of 
agencies. Mr. Buell in the meantime became president, succeeding 
Mr. DeWitt, who had resigned to become president of the Union 
Mutual Life. Mr. Brosnan was the practical life insurance manager 
of the United States Life after that; and in July, 1880, on the retire. 





———__ 
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ment of Mr. Buell, ne became president of the company. In the Past 
six years the business and standing of the company has Steadily improved 
under the energetic management of President Brosnan. He devoteq his 
life to the building up of the United States Life, and his death was Caused 
from paralysis of the brain—from overwork in the service of his Company, 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the United States Life on Sat. 
urday, the following resolutions were adopted : 


Whereas, An all-wise Providence has seen fit to remove from us one 
who for many years past has been intimately identified with the interesis 
of this institution ; and 

Whereas, We recognize the eminent ability of Timothy H. Brosnan as 
displayed in the services rendered to this company while holding the re. 
sponsible position of superintendent of agencies, and for six years past 
as its president and chief executive officer; and 

Whereas, We, the directors and officers of the company, who were neces. 
sarily brought into frequent and intimate association with him, have 
learned to esteem his high principles ; to admire the tact and judgment 
which characterized the administration of his official position, to approve 
the ability he displayed in building up the business interests of the com. 
pany, in improving its plans and methods, and in making and Suggesting 
such changes as have greatly tended to popularize the company ; and 

Whereas, We cannot but feel that his death has deprived every person 
connected with the company of a faithful and true friend ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the directors and officers of the United States Life 
Insurance Company in the city of New York, unite in our expression of 
sincere regret that the company has lost the services of so capable and 
efficient an officer, who in all his relations to the company was distin. 
guished by his conscientious discharge of every duty and the unswerving 
loyalty to this company and its best interests. 

Resolved, That we individually lament the loss of a true, sincere and 
faithful friend, and shall miss his exceptional good nature and his genial 
and warm hearted companionship in social as well as official intercourse, 

Resolved, That we tender to the members of the family of Timothy H. 
Brosnan our heartfelt condolence, and that we earnestly sympathize with 
them in their affliction. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions, properly attested, be en- 
grossed in suitable manner and sent to the family of our deceased friend 
and associate. 





Insurance in lowa. 


ACTING AUDITOR OF STATE BEARDSLEY, who temporarily held the office 
during the suspension of Auditor Brown, made his report relative te in- 
surance in that State some time agu, but it was only made public last 
week, We reprint the following extracts from it : 


The fire insurance companies doing business in this State in the year 
1885 were as follows: Eleven Iowa joint stock companies, three lowa 
mutual companies; sixty-nine joint stock companies and one mutual 
company of other States; twenty-one United States branches of foreign 
companies, and eighty-one mutual fire associations of this State operating 
under section 1160 of the code. Since the report of one year ago four 
companies have been admitted to the State—namely, the Michigan Fire 
and Marine of Detroit, the Concordia of Milwaukee and the Pennsylvania 
of Pittsburgh, each having a paid-up capital of $200,000 ; and the Boat- 
mens Fire and Marine of Pittsburgh, with a paid-up capital of $250,000. 
The Reliance Mutual Insurance Company of Dubuque, Ia., commenced 
business November 19, 1885. The Home Mutual of California, the North 
American of Boston and the United States branch of the London and 
Provincial have withdrawn from the State. The Acme and Globe Insur- 
ance Companies of Des Moines, Ia., have discontinued business, the 
former reinsuring in the State Insurance Company of Des Moines, and 
the latter in the Des Moines Insurance Company of Des Moines. These 
make three Iowa companies closing up their business, the two above- 
named and the Cedar Rapids Insurance Company of Cedar Rapids. 

The life companies doing business were one joint stock and one-mutual 
company of Iowa (the latter commencing business March 18, 1886), and 
fifteen joint stock and eight mutual companies of other States, Thiee ac- 
cident companies of other States were at work here, one doing exclusively 
accident business, one plate glass, steam boiler and accident, and the 
other doing life and accident business. The Michigan Mutual Life Com- 
pany of Detroit has been admitted during the year, The Royal Union 
Mutual Life Insurance Company af Marshalltown, la., commenced busi- 
ness March 18, 1886. Certificates of authority to do business in this 
State were not renewed for the Accident Insurance Company of North 
America of Canada, nor the Hartford Life and Annuity of Hartford, 
Conn. 

A few reports have been received from assessment life insurance com- 
panies, but not being under the supervision of this office, it is impossible 
to give the whole number of such companies operating in the State or the 
extent of their business. Provision being now made tor such supervision 
by chapter 65 of the laws of the twenty-first general assembly, the busi- 
ness of such companies may hereafter constitute an important feature of 
the annual insurance report. ; 
The amount of fire risks written by all the companies authorized to do 





business in the State (except the mutual fire associations) was $189, 140,884; 
premiums received, $2,989,454.99; losses paid, $1,238,033.34 The 
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amount of risks written by mutual fire associations was $7,675,397 ; losses il PREMIUMS RECEIVED. Siniitek nie 
i A Se Oa ad ee PY dei eR eas cdecer Seneunssoecesorresesodcese coee +489, 340. 

paid, $82, t r the year 1885, the losses were 41.41 per cent of the pre- In notes 1,134,751-39 
—— MF i hi tio with the ratios of a 74,152,471.40 

miums. It may be of interest to compare this ratio wi 34.6500441.97 


States for the same year, as they appear in THE SPECTATOR of 
ee ies : Illinois, 55.6; Indiana, 66.1 ; Michigan, 63.3; Missouri, 


: Ohio, 59.4; Wisconsin, 74.5. ane 
acl a mutual co-operative fire insurance companies in the State 


since 1879 is thus shown : 























jo ae 
Number 
YEAR, Pai. oat Amount at Risk. Losses Paid. 
porting. 
Ee | 40 $14,557,226 $29,070 
49 15,813,672 44,785 
54 18,982,244 32,903 
65 21,796,342 36,634 
1883. .0sseeececeeecceceesecoresoes 7oO 25,741,873 27,246 
18B4..cceeeeeceeceeeecssereeeesees 7O 27,318,438 64,438 
1885..seeeeeeerserrererereneeeeees 78 30,044,935 58,959 
WDD. civcsccccccccccccccecccsssees 81 35,515,392 82,670 
Total losses paid......+.--++-- = items | $376,705 








In this connection a table is presented showing the condition of this 
branch of fire protection, of which the following are footings : 


Risks in force January 1, 1885..........seereccccccccccccccccerces $31,227, 197.87 
Risks written during yeaT..---2,ceceeceeeeeeecerecceeecececeeeees 7,675,397-00 
Risks canceled during year........0.eesceee socececeecsececerecs 3,418, 119.85 
Risks in force January 1, 1886.......ceecseeee cere ceeweeeeeceeees 35,515.392-73 
Losses paid during year.......0.seseseceececreeesceecceseceeseeces 82,670.00 
Amount of other expenses... .....--20...eeeceecececccecececseecere 21,831.54 
Total expenses during year..----...seeseeesceecsecececccccccceee 104,501.54 
Percentage of cost to amount Of risk........ceecesceecceceeceeeees +29 


Another table shows the total amount of fire business placed last year, 
as follows: 
BusINEss IN IOWA FOR 1885. 





| Amount of Risks| Premiums | Losses 























Name oF Company. Written. | Received. | ; Paid. 
| | _——— 
ssc cccpepuesenesoneeepeuneess | $2,609,409 $36,185 | $23,684 
PE eteicescccrccccsccenecbessponvenel 2,400,341 59,930 | 23,843 
RE MNS, 5.6 cweceseccscesescucscees | Regemiane snsecwe 43,958 
EG ci6onderkceseceeneateueve | 4,813,825 119,575 | 63,387 
ER. 6 c5k6.509 see ernenenseerendes 3,952,483 77,895 31,365 
Dabeque F. and M.....2.....scosccccoes 1,941,269 31,225 | 11,459 
CE cddsrccevkes sos shaeeirenoages | 7,690,208 161,861 75,929 
German Mutual......0.200.-cccccocccces 62,100 2,835 2,345 
0 ee ee | 8,758,907 178,949 82,732 
SND MOU Sco cc ccccessssvvceesel 2,213,497 58,747 | 25,124 
Rs biiis Cnebewecinsdet senen wes | 3,841,825 74,935 | 16,553 
PD wiscstacvonssesexcecsveda | 125,100 2,418 | aceite 
Security Fire........ccceccee. | 2,277,234 35,829 4,712 
SS ae 9,131,287 167,103 76,672 
NG. is cwincaseeessinesene tine 3,538,765 77,950 | 15,274 
Total Iowa co’s and average per cent..| $53,366,258 | $1,085,438 | $497,038 
ica cieins acs tadiekseenwliones | 135,784,634 | 1,904,017 | 740,996 
SR idscstvenéscckensevoceden $189,140,884 | $2,980,455 | $1,238,033 
| | 
Average per cent of losses paid to premiums received, 41.4. 

The gross assets of Iowa companies is reported as follows: 
en UNE SENN UNAMID 2 o5 onsicn's sb 0 o0koe bended patpaesiinnacin $203,052.86 
Value of bonds and mortgages owned ecccccccccccess $33,592.49 
Market value of United States bonds and securities owned......... ° 26,000.00 
Market value of other stocks Owned..........ceeeeceeecececeeceees ° 48,818.75 
Loans on stocks as collateral...... Apetadhe beaker reNpyeeeeteerass 14,197.95 
I MO a, a's 54 +5.oda wana daneawedenereds, ixedine 29,001.14 
eNO MEN ONE. csvieskatvsevechesicaasecsetesveeeieuaiee 525,783.97 

Amount of premiums in course of collection, not over three months 
Se Dench seccesems cus +ahne es enesadedeiens eccces + 147,051.21 
Amount of premium notes not matured...... sctvccedbeuss euadeue eee 618,482.98 
All other assets...... er Sa EN oe cc ececccerccccececcenes 1,753,958-84 
Rs cnintcinnsdentcdesntiedeie cathad aniline: btnahill + 3,897,471.19 


Additional assets reported by the companies as not strictly available... 292,644.48 


— consolidated showing of life insurance business for 1885 stands 
us: 


Paid-up capital of companies doing business. ...........+.++0-++« $4,157, 500.00 
a ee . cekuenwumh . ERE R RESTS PALES EAS + 479,208,004 05 
Liabilities, including capital and reinsurance reserve 397,831,158.46 
et surplus...... RbbbebSeuerees iets oceenesaccesecesesecece +. 81,512,718, 
SE siish-bohGtedinsstcinnndecsderesenneeubenenestieubeei 95,903,04T. 
inns ccsunaahasssaionados 73,377,002.43 
ks written during the year......-.-.. oes 397,370,100.00 














Fire Insurance in Georgia. 
Tue following table shows the premiums received and losses paid by 
companies, for the fiscal year ending May 1, 1886, as reported to the 
Comptroller General. 





























Companies, Receipts. Losses, 
American Fire of Philadelphia.......... ....- eh $4,667 $1,979 
Atlanta Home, Atlanta........-..... cevesteevoes 61,103 10,659 
British America....... eocccece sndsegedsoneseened 6,239 4,471 
OT eee panei seeuee 8,376 3,045 
Commercial Union................ pécéeseee peoxe 32,232 12,858 
ee ER ar es esnalehid akhanted via 49,484 27,522 
Connecticut Fire............. cael em meiienitaiackctiaidl 12,472 2,066 
Fire Insurance Association, London 14.414 4,119 
Fire Association of Philadelphia............. wwe 13,750 5,947 
Factors and Traders, New Orleans...... a 14,482 7,004 
ee a 19 941 12, 
CRORE BONER. cancevncesccéuscndencshesSebeeus’ 81,62 26,041 
Guardian Fire ..cc.ccscccces Saduivganebensedewens 15,63 2,595 
TE i nktncebnennsandcneesasescesesauye 22,009 9,306 
Hanover Fire, New York..........ccessscceecess 15,031 6,112 
SERINE o:cc ccvevesenesocncseqcasessxes 38,573 14,516 
NS FO ere oe dithnaebsaseness 38,274 20,882 
Se, DEO WON ict cowtta cst e devs scvcauesecicd 79,150 16,729 
ee ee eer ert 22,589 9,771 
Insurance Company of North America.......-.... 34,744 17,804 
Leb 5606060050 ccseensss cetSsensessteeses 19,36§ 5,740 
CAG FR csucasenencces Se ee eee 13.399 2,559 
Liverpool and London and Globe...........+-+--- 57,310 33,074 
Sh i... iconsicwsusinsséuensvenets oe 15,089 1,005 
London and Lancashire. .. 25,365 3 
Mechanics, New York...... pam 13,332 13,637 
ST aE DR atecannpes peas eiecsunsescech 25,443 10,952 
Norwich Union .....<.sccccscevesss 15,818 7,961 
North British and Mercantile..................: 38,573 14,516 
MM vckaneniaecnsnbenanwesins 4<0n0see ee 13,076 5,469 
DIST UII 6 onic snes checks scdscieevecs 24,720 15,068 
Phoenix Assurance, England................- owed 28,168 7,780 
Phenix, New York...... paeeeh keesenee™ 49,373 Io, 
3 rrr rr re 29,492 14.2 
re eet er eee 42,339 11,510 
ROPE. coves cseenscsseccesencsnesseseusescesetes } 84,109 —~ 
i a... A... eneeianehaieemenyeas | 13,873 10,987 
Rome Fire, Georgia........0-.ceescecessceces --| ? 2 a 
Scottish Union and National..................+++ 16,764 2, 
eee SS ae ae 229,711 62,406 
Sun Fire, England...... 7 15,373 7,422 
Western, Toronto. ..60606escescce 49,927 25,153 
Westchester, New York 16,523 13,512 
Williamsburgh City, New York .......--..-...+: 28,016 6,658 
| 
DE icccavsisrent eatin iihiattabaatiahianad | $1,437,155 $512,782 








A Woman Charged with Wholesale Poisoning for Insurance 
Money. 
Mrs, SARAH J. ROBINSON, a widow, forty-eight years of age, was arrested 
in West Somerville last week on a charge of attempting to murder her 
son, William J. Robinson, by administering poison. Her alleged accom- 
plice is Thomas R, Smith. Mrs. Robinson came into court trembling 
and appeared very much shaken and shattered in mind and body. To 
the complaint, which charged them with ‘‘ mingling poison with medicine 
with intent to kill one William J. Robinson,” both pleaded not guilty. 
Judge Story decided to continue the cases until the 18th instant, and held 
Mrs. Robinson in $25,000 and Mr. Smith in $3500 bail. In the meantime 
the boy died, and the charge of willful murder will now be made against 
the woman, The alleged accomplice, Thomas R. Smith, a married man, 
fifty-eight years of age, who has a home and family in Hyde Park, was 
arrested as he was about to enter the widow’s house in West Somerville. 
He has been a constant visitor there, and is suspected of having main. 
tained illicit relations with the widow. The arrests were made after a 
chemical analysis by a Harvard professor had shown traces of arsenic in 
matter from the stomach of the widow’s son, who was then lying at the 
point of death at her house in West Somerville. The dying boy asserted 
that his mother and Smith had both given him poisan in his food, An 
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examination of the food given to the boy showed conclusively that poison 

was administered. The case has created a feeling of horror among those 

conversant with the facts, and. the deeper the investigation the. more ter- 
tible the case appears. It is said that the police have information of the 
suspicious death of .at least eleven persons. 

The last victim was the son of Mrs, Robinson, who died in terrible 
agony, his physicians say of arsenical poisoning. This was the third 
death this year in the house. In March last her oldest daughter, Eliza- 
beth, twenty-four years old, was stricken down with a peculiar malady 
which baffled the skill of her physicians. After a short illness she, like 
the rest, passed away. Hardly three months elapsed when Thomas A. 
Freeman, a child of whom Mrs. Robinson was guardian, fell a prey to ill- 
ness and death speedily ensued. 

The last two deaths following each other so soon, and being apparently 
similar in their symptoms, caused no little comment, but were regarded 
as peculiar rather than in a suspicious light. The taking down of William 
a few days ago with just such an attack as the others had, seemed to de- 
mand an examination. The physician, Dr. White, procured a quantity of 
the contents of the young man’s stomach, and sent it to Prof. Wood of 
Harvard Medical College, who made an analysis, which showed large quan- 
tities of arsenic. Dr. White immediately informed the police, who ar- 
rested Mrs. Robinson and Thomas R, Smith, 

The investigation of the police has but just begun. They find that Mrs. 
Robinson, who is apparently a cultured woman, originally came from 
Chelsea, but for about four years previous to her coming to Somerville 
resided in various neighborhoods in Cambridge. The first known about 
her was when living on Brookline street in the latter city. It was there 
that her husband, who was a carpenter by trade, died very suddenly four 
years ago. He was taken ill on Fourth of July night with cramps and 
abdominal pains, which resulted fatally in a few hours. His death was 
attributed to drinking ice water when overheated. Mrs. Robinson next 
moved to Hewes street, where the second sudden death in her family oc- 
curred, the victim being a ten-year-old daughter. The circumstances of 
that death were regarded as very peculiar at the time. After a short resi- 
dence at the last named place she moved to De Wolf street, While liv- 
ing there her sister died in South Boston, whereupon the latter’s hus- 
band, a Mr. Freeman, and his two small children went to live with Mrs. 
Robinson. The infant child died soon afterward. Mrs. Robinson soon 
after moved to No. 54 Boylston street, where Mr. Freeman was taken sud- 
denly ill and died, the suddenness of his death again attracting attention 
and suspicion. 

In connection with the death of Mr, Freeman, and, still later, of his son 
Thomas, are circumstances which the police interpret as shedding a litile 
light on affairs. Mr. Freeman was a member of a secret society known 
as the United Order of Pilgrim Fathers; in which his life was insured for 
$2000. The money was made payable to his wife in case of his death, but 
his wife dying before him, the money was made payable to Mrs. Rubin- 
son, with the understanding that it was to be devoted to the support and 
education of his son. The death of the son placed the money unrestricted 
in Mrs. Robinson’s hands, 

Then the daughter of Mrs. Robinson, who died in March, also had her 
life insured in the same society for $2000, which was made payable to the 
son William, who died to-day. He in turn was insured for $2000 for the 
benefit of his mother, so that the latter will receive the insurance on his 
life and what has not been spent of the sum received on the daughter’s. 
Mrs. Robinson’s husband was insured for $2000 in the New England 
Mutual Relief Association. The payment of the policy was contested on 
the ground that the agent who received the premiums embezzled the 
money, and the case is still pending before the Supreme Court. 

The police say, without giving details, that they have learned of eleven 
sudden deaths in Mrs. Robinson’s household within the past four years. 
It has never happened that the same physician has been called twice. 

The man Smith, charged with being an accomplice, has been a frequent 
visitor to Mrs. Robinson’s house. He says he is an old friend of the 
family. It is said he is a social member of the same Pilgrim Father’s 
society that Mrs. Robinson and her children belong to, but is not entitled 
tu the beneficiary advantages. He is fifty-eight years old and a respected 
citizen of Hyde Park, where he is a superintendent of a Methodist Sun- 
day school. An autopsy on the body of William Robinson and that of 
the Freeman boys showed the presence of arsenic in such quantities that 
a careful analysis was not necessary to demonstrate its presence. If Mrs. 








on acharge of murder. The other bodies of recently deceased Telatives 
will be exhumed. 
A. SIMILAR CASE IN ENGLAND. 


The following is from our latest Engiish exchanges : 

Mary Ann Britland, thirty-nine, a factory operative at Ashton.-under. 
Lyne, was placed on her trial for the murder of her husband, daughter 
and a Mrs. Dixon, with whose husband she had been, it was alleged, on 
improper terms, by the use of poison. The evidence revealed an extraor. 
dinary state of things. In March of the present year the eldest daughter 
of the prisoner died suddenly. She returned from a picnic party on 
March 8 quite well in health, and was taken ill during the night, At 
eight o’clock on the night of March g the girl died, having in her illness 
exhibited symptoms of poisoning by strychnine. On March 11 the pris. 
oner received a sum of £10, for which her daughter was insured. Toward 
the end of May the body was exhumed, and ‘strychnine found in a small 
quantity in the stomach. On April 30 the prisoner was living with her 
husband, and on that day she paid up certain arrears in his life assurance 
policy. In the evening she sent a woman for a package of mouse powder, 
alleging that the mice had eaten into her flannels, The same night Brit. 
land was seized with a violent illness, but recovered. On May 3 the pris. 
oner again bought a supply of vermin killer, and soon after her husband 
was again seized with alarming symptoms and died. On the same day 
the prisoner went with Mr. Dixon, whose wife subsequently died, and 
drew £11 17s., for which Mr. Britland was insured. On May 9 the two, 
Dixon and the ‘prisoner, went together to a hat shop and changed a hat 
which the deceased man had bought a few days before for one to fit Dixon. 
The prisoner then went to live with the Dixons. Mr. Britland’s body was 
exhumed and arsenic discovered. On May 13 Mrs. Dixon was attacked 
with an illness, and exhibited precisely similar symptoms to those of Mr, 
Britland and the prisoner’s daughter in their illnesses. Shortly after six 
o’clock the following morning Mrs. Dixon also died, and the prisoner 
made the okservation that she had ‘‘ popped off quick,” just like her own 
daughter. On the same day Mr. Dixon went and applied for his wife's 
insurance money, and was paid £19 17s. 6d. By this time suspicion had 
become aroused, and a post-mortem examination was made, and both 
strychnine and arsenic were found in the woman’s stomach. The pris- 
oner had asked of various people if poisoning by vermin killer could be 
discovered after death, and in ofher ways conducted herself in a suspi- 
cious manner, and she was eventually arrested. 





Steam Pipes and Woodwork 


CoNCERNING the mooted question of the danger of fire from the contact of 
steam pipes with woodwork, the engineer of the City of Quebec writes 
The Scientific American as follows: ‘‘ {am of opinion, from practical 
experience, that hot water pipes in contact with woodwork are dangerous, 
and I only wonder that insurance companies do not refuse to insure 
where the necessary precautions are not taken to isolate pipes sufficiently 
to prevent danger, which, as I shall presently show, it is easy to do, 
During soft weather steam and hot water pipes become very hot from the 
surrounding air being too warm to relieve them of or abstract their heat 
as colder air does. On one occasion this winter, a very soft day, my 
steam boiler had raised the temperature throughout all the pipes about 
the house to such a scorching heat that everywhere the woodwork was 


burning it as if I held it on a hot stove. It is only two or three weeks 
ago that a towel laid across the coil: in aroom an the third floor of a house 
was actually scorched as if bya red-hot iron, and this has happened more 
than once. True, water heated under atmospheric pressure only attains 
to a heat of 212 degrees Fahrenheit or 100 degrees Centigrade ; but in a 
five-story house, even with an open well or cistern in the garret, above a 
height, say, of fifty feet—equal to’a pressure per squafe’inch of nearly 
twenty-two pounds—the water, of course, reaches a much higher temper- 
ature as it does in any closed vessel; and if to this be added the addi- 
tional pressure or resistance in the rising mains due to the retarding by 
friction through long stretches of pipes with numerous right-angled 
bends, it is easy to understand how the temperature required to force the 
column of water along may be increased ‘so as to become exceedingly 





Robinson and Mr. Smith obtain bonds they will be immediately rearrested 


dangerous.” 


very hot, and I could not bear my hand on any portion of it without © 
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Business of British Life Insurance Companies. 


PremiuM incomes of, ninety-one British life‘offices, from returns made by the Board of T i 

e‘offices, rade, with the increase or decrease in each 
The figures — py yal ~ life ig “tag income, less the amount paid for reinsurances, the consideration for diciaieen eet ree me = on 
dates at the mans are those of The Blue Book ; in almost every case the accounts are those delivered in the seceding alandit yeat : 


[FRom THE COMMERCIAL WoRLD.] 
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I | ere! poet Peat q 

Name oF OrFice. 5 1872.) 1873.) 1874. 1875.| 1876. 1877 
a u 3 i - 1878. 1879. | 1880. | 1881. | 188 
e \ ° 2. | 1883. | 1884. 1885 1886. I 

5 | ° e ncrease. 

SRE 2 hes | | , 
Ole, FERS, Soe ee ee | | 
£ £ £ £ £ £ | o | 
Bilas oncecocy o-oo 2 ers esensreocees 1808 | 97,510 | 96,168 | 96,190 | 97,1 . . . “ “ “1 | 
50 | 94.382 92.508 | 91, elt gp :. 

Alliance ~~ 92.552 | 9.305 | 87.500 | 92,902 94.289 95.260 | 9s = — 88,333 | 85,847} 83,470] 81,106| 80,554| 79,735 | 78.580 oie 
dee 13 san pw aa ee | sean | teoee! a 0 ques re | al 103,908 7091344 | 112,708 | 116,825 24,273 
He i yOB2 | nce. 1,561 ' 7 et SS “ 0,307 18,337 16,665 | 15,1 $ 
pat ser | GRA] stds | sxe basses LSS [ace [Seal] Sacee| Ssec| sees] Sede] Sake! Somes| Seema] cae] Soe 
: cane | oan| ‘ols| deni ben a se7 |20n738 . 5) 02,955 | 135,658 | 138,659 | 140,809 144,626 | 148,1 t 
Briton 1854 |220,855 |2: | 17.37 33,387 | 40,005 58 SB) tars 
—-—- = a re mgetss 224,102 |216,267 183,454 166,331 157,713 | 150.984 cman | oman suas $08 | ee “Sees snes 
Church of England....... 1840 72,10 75.7 75150 | 49.035 | 49.317 | 56,211 | 60,692 4.073| 65,951 | 67,166 | ¢ 8, sonl ee) fan | Seal eae 

— hee ad fh yond 195 7% 138,684 73,000 76,665 | 81,247/| 83,956 
CO ) —r—enatt aes lecpare A Reo d Rag 79,423 75.459 | 77,135 773135 76,701 76,323 74,263 72,422 “yy 1247 31950 | 39.958 
ee 7--** pl ba ‘a 5.34 1,684 |125,933 131,027 (131,397 134,919 | 136,92>| 138,86 I "6c 4 en hae a = 
“Ge Medical paeoweoser see cS 166608 phe ~~ oo 18 906 me 195.517 201.136 205 hes | a yes oie ys pies. | sees | Per 
at , assnonns soe | can | semne|'s : ¥ » | 186, 185,424 | 184,807 | 182,226 | 186 . ’ . / e 
9.703 |171145 |174,900 1911386 |#86 : 4474 | 190,096 | 194.092 | 197,262 199,075 | 
Conner hemvoes ins leseago lop ans fends | 5 35 1937. 97,187! 99,835] 99,468 | 100,661) 1 >|. $8760 
mercial ’ pn gen fe yaad Rae v 661 | 140,970 | 109,702) 114,014 | 117,047) 58 
Eagle.---- oy 299.853 |290,522 284,974 [271,087 266.843 mp4 oo = Pi onload sone 137,226 | 141,630| 139, 142,869 | 147,482 153.275 ares 
Edinburgh 18a2 eo Be ipo 221,464 |226,632 |226,530 225,467 |224.802 sorast osbiezs 227.499 | soraan| sxsoep| sgnate| coples mand ~ agen 
Bs 3 +14t £032 |'15.830 137,374 [135,530 150,062 |157, +23 \ 7.490 | 227,073 | 225,909 | 232,582 | 223.6 224,659 | ‘ 
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lish and Scottish Law... 1839 108.346 tor ga | 0633 Re 15.317 ‘T7405 | 16.347 14,352 | 16,212 13/864 esas | “aie cre rend Tases| “Sor 
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u wserereneseere shee |"edreoe |rageeze |e Y é . 49,706 | 148.275 147,638 48,1 148, 1388 ¥ : : 
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iemers and General.........--- seee | so 4513 | 10, . 1749 9,040 | 9,488 . 8 ; : : ’ 
riends 3 eo ee 038 | —_ 77386 one ane 81,284 83.252 8y28, poe an sonent Pha ea} Gut 
. ’ 7 v 281 95.303 | 100,38 I ‘071 ; : Y ‘ 
JSrove | sieoe| Sis | Wate | nats | 8a 7er4| Feo ‘Ssorg | “Shad | “anan | "arahn| ‘ane Sar eel coe 
1,767 6418 406,716 | 413,617 | 432,556 6 "582 stor | 5474434 67,415 | 220,389 
121,531 | 120,738 121.475 117,791 117, 80 [tt om = eta! f3t| SS 86.727 . 
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As to Our Length of Life. 


One meets frequently in the course of his general reading, and even in 
scientific publications, declarations to the effect that of late the length of 
human life, as well as the vital stamina of the race, has markedly increased. 
Some assert that the average age has been run up ten, fifteen, even 
twenty years, but a doctor of hygiene puts the case moderately thus: 
‘* The average duration of human life has increased, and all the evidence, 
I think, is in favor of the view that we are a better stock or race than we 
were afew years ago.” ‘‘A few years” are sufficient to work material 
changes in the ‘‘stock or race!” Let the disciples of Darwin take 
notice, 

The asserted increase in the length of life and vital force is attributed 
to more hygienic living, due in great part to the growth and diffusion of 
sanitary knowledge, which is said, of course, by the enthusiastic doctor 
of hygiene, to be a span-new science, Our forefathers were an ill-condi- 
tioned and ignorant set—they did not know anything about right living. 
Shades of Hippocrates and other great lights of the past, take no offense 
at modern presumption ! 

Macaulay spoke with great force, as was his wont, of the improved 
condition of the English people in his day. ‘‘ The term of human life,” 
said he, ‘‘ has been lengthened over the whole kingdom, and especially in 
the towns ;” but it is nearly forty years since the historian wrote, and, of 
course, the hygiene of forty years ago, according to the modern doctor, 
being of little account in comparison with what it is to-day, there must 
have been considerable addition since to ‘‘the term of human life,” 
for, be it known, that an increase of ‘‘the term of human life” goes 
pari passu with the modern ‘‘strides” in sanitary science. The day 
dawns, to be sure, in which men will live as long as the antediluvians! 

Such statements are apt to be agreeable to amour propre, but are they 
really true? Is the vital condition of the race improving ? 

The volume of the United States Census Reports of 1880, which has 
been issued recently, furnishes an interesting mass of plain, unvarnished 
facts bearing on the subject in question, During the census year it ap- 
pears that of 100 deaths reported, forty were of persons under five years 
of age, fifty-two were of persons uader twenty, and only twenty-two were 
of persons over fifty. Only about ten per cent survive their three-score 
years and ten. Twenty-four per cent, or nearly a quarter of the deaths, 
are of persons between twenty and fifty years. Here is the table in detail : 
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These astounding figures represent the mortality according to age, as 
already intimated, for the entire United States. For the thirty-one cities 
in which the deaths were registered during the census the showing is far 
worse. ‘‘ Under five years of age the proportion of deaths (reported) in 
the country at large was forty-three and seven-tenths per thousand of liv- 
ing population, while in the registration cities it was eighty-eight and 
four-tenths per thousand. In other words, the mortality of children 
under five years of age * * was about twice as great in the cities 
as in the average of the whole country.” So it is said in the Census Re- 
port. Of course, if a far greater proportion of the deaths in the whole 
country of persons under five years than of those older were not reported, 
which was certainly the case, the percentages given in the table of deaths 
of those dying at different ages of over five years are much greater than 
they really ought to appear; for 7/ va sams dire that the greater number of 
deaths of very young people, the lower is the average age at death. Even 
as the table stands, the average age is not far up in the twenties. 

In France forty-eight per cent of the deaths are of persons over fifty 
years of age; and what is more remarkable, twenty-five per cent are of 
persons over seventy years of age. The French present the best showing, 
except, perhaps, the Irish, of any nation as regards long life. Only about 
twenty-six per cent of their deaths are of children under five years. 
About six per cent only are of persons from five to twenty years. 

For the purpose of comparison, the following table of percentages of 
mortality at different ages in England and Wales in 1880, may be given: 
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According to this table, the deaths of persons from five to twenty years 
of age were less than eight per cent of the whole ; while in the United States 
they were over twelve, The deaths of persons from*twenty to fifty-five 
years of age were twenty-one per cent of the whole; while in the United 
States the deaths of persons from twenty to fifty were more—twenty-four 
percent. The deaths of persons over seventy-five years of age were about 
equal to the deaths of persons over seventy in the United States, 

As serving to show how much other things than the advancement of 
practical hygiene have to do with the length of human life, the followin 
table of the percentages of deaths at different ages in Ireland, in 1880, js 
highly interesting : : 
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Let the modern doctor of hygiene look critically at these figures; No 
nation of Europe is supposed to be more oblivious of sanitary science 
than the Irish, and yet afar greater percentage of the people of Ireland 
than of any other people, except the French, live to and beyond the age of 
seventy years. Nearly five in a hundred of the deaths are of ‘persons 
over eighty-five years of age! Only-about thirty-five per cent of the 
deaths are of persons under twenty years of age. About forty-two per 
cent of the deaths are of persons over fifty-five years. One-half almost 
of the deaths are of persons over forty-five years. In England and Wales 
only thirty three per cent of the deaths are of persons over forty-five years, 
while in the United States only thirty per cent are of persons over forty 
years of age. 

Let the boastful doctor of hygiene say what he will, the vital condition 
of the people of neither Engiand nor the United States is satisfactory ; it 
is lamentably unsatisfactory. I know of no sound evidence pointing the 
other way. Appealing to the experience of life insurance companies does 
not meet the case at all, for the simple reason that the very young, the 
frail and the diseased are very carefully excluded from regular insurance, 
Then, if the physical condition of the people of Ireland, a people poor and 
comparatively ignorant of sanitary science, is immensely superior to that 
of either, there must be influences at play in both England and the United 
States which much more than counterbalance all the beneficial effects of 
the sanitary science in practice in either country. Climate has something 
to do in the case, but the mode of living of the people far more, There 
is only too much reason for the belief that the very artificial mode of ex- 
istence general in civilized countries is harmful. In other words, the less 
natural one’s mode of living is, the more likely are his vital powers to 
become impaired. 

The multiplied appliances and complex ways of highly civilized life do 
not make health and long life. The comparatively uncivilized do not 
suffer much from disease, or at least non-contagious disease, and their 
offspring are not doomed to die in great partin their infancy. The simple 
habits of those who live close to nature are most favorable to real human 
welfare. To live close to nature, which in general means in accord with 
nature—that is the cardinal axiom which ,the doctor of hygiene would do 
well to specially inculcate. To this I may add, by way of conclusion, 
that Mephistopheles, who, unlike the modern doctor of hygiene, was 
wont to say, “ allwissend bin ich nicht,” gave Faust passing advice as to 
how to preserve his youthful health and vigor : 


Betake thyself to yonder field ; 
There hoe and dig as thy condition ; 
Restrain thyself, thy sense and will 
Within a narrow sphere to flourish ; 
With unmixed food thy body nourish ; 
Live with the ox as ox, and think it not a theft 
That thou manur’st the acre which thou reapest ; 
That, trust me, is the best mode left 
Whereby for eighty years thy youth thou keepest. 
—Med, and Surg. Reporter, 





Something about Lloyds. 
As a good many Lloyds policies have been fioated in this country of late 
by underground methods, the following from The London Review will 
be read with interest : 
During the whole period of existence of Lloyds, the institution to which 


‘the coffeehouse-keeper gave his name has dealt in many and varied forms 


of insurance and indemnity. There is, practically, nothing that has not 
been guaranteed, or, at least spoken of in connection with indemnity, by 
someone connected with Lloyds. We are not prepared to say that the risks 
of matrimony or of chastity have been guaranteed, but certainly any num- 
ber of coniingent risks dependent upon childbirth and the succession to 
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estates, have been taken at various times by members of Lloyds, and at 
what were necessarily speculative rates. Amongst the public, and even 
amongst certain classes of insurance officials, Lloyds is looked upon 
as a purely marine insurance association, and as one which never goes 
outside the limits of marine indemnity. Asa matter of fact, there is ab- 
solutely no kind of speculation which has not a very fair chance of find- 
ing its inherent risks as eligible to be covered by a Lioyds policy. We 
know that, during the past few years, fire risks of all kinds have been 
accepted, and some at ridiculously low rates. The principle upon which 
these fire policies have been issued, would appear to be that of “ follow 
my leader,” for some transactions would appear to be entirely without 
‘ustification as a matter of business, and hardly even asa question of 
speculation. We all know what the fire-marine business did for some of 
the companies which took an active share thereof, and we are certain 
that it is a very fortunate thing that the underwriters at Lloyds have but 
a small proportion of fire insurance business put into their hands. Few 

eople know that fire risks are acceptable under the shadow of Sir Thomas 
Gresham’s grasshopper, so that marine underwriters are very seldom 
tempted by these outside risks. When, however, they do come along, 
there is no lack of readiness on the part of the underwriters to meet the 
visitors half way. It must candidly be admitted that some recent criti- 
cisms of the proceedings of some of Lloyds’ representatives are none too 
severe. The business of fire underwriting, like that of marine indem- 
nity, must be carried on with some regard to the principle of percent- 
ages, and having in view some kind of proportion between the premium 
charged and the risk covered. It may safely be said thatin some fire in- 
surance business transacted by Lloyds underwriters in recent years, 
there was no sort uf proportion between those two things. We can only 
consider that it has been simply the infinitesimal character of the busi- 
ness trans acted, that has protected Lloyds underwriters from exceptional 
‘and‘heavy loss. 

Of course, insurance is only insurance after all, and an underwriver is 
equally able to sell an annuity, to issue a life policy or to insure against 
fire, marine loss, accident or cattle disease. The field of speculation is 
absolutely illimitable and open before him ; but there are limits of pru- 
dence, and it is within these limits we should like to see Lloyds under- 
writers confine themselves, attend to the. business they do understand, 
and leave that alone which they evidently but faintly comprehend, and 
which, by their interference, shows a tendency to be somewhat disorgan- 
ized and demoralized. 





Natural Gas at Wheeling, W. Va. 
Tue Board of Underwriters of Wheeling has adopted the following mem- 
orandum of conditions for the introduction and use of natural gas in 
manufacturing establishments : 


1, That when gas is to be introduced in any premises a tank governor 
or regulator shall be placed as remote as possible from building, by which 
the pressure shall be reduced to not exceeding two pounds, 

2. A safety valve shall be placed between the governor or regulator 
and buildings, which will blow off when the pressure exceeds two 
pounds. 

3. A mercury gauge must be placed inside of buildings which will in- 
dicate the exact pressure in the pipes. 

4. All pipes leading from the regulator and into the mills shall be of as 
large diaineter as possible, and all pipes on entering a building shall be 
elevated and carried overhead, and above all furnaces and boilers. 

5. All pipes, valves and fittings shall be carefully inspected and 
tested, when the work is completed, by the inspector of the company 
furnishing the gas, who shall issue a certificate that the equipment is in 
accordance with the above regulations. The secretary of the Board of 
Underwriters on receipt of the inspector's certificate will issue a permit 
for the use of natural gas, for which he shall charge a fee of $1. 





Underwriters Can Reduce Fire Losses. 


THE twentieth convention of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
held a few weeks since in New York, was unquestionably an important 
meeting, and the address of D. A. Heald, vice-president of the Home 
Insurance Company, a very able and exhaustive exhibition of the present 
Status of the insurance interests of the country; but though it bristles 
with facts, figures and tables, it would take the instinct of an actuary to 
get from them, without the closest study, the meat which they contain. 
The discussions were more of private than public interest, as the feeling 
seemed to be that it had become a matter of vital interest to examine the 
present methods of insurance, to discover whether it were possible for 
any companies to survive under the now common practices, high com- 
Missions, cut rates and extravagant expenditure. The important point of 
the meeting was the adoption of a fixed scale of commissions for agents 
and brokers, lower by some points, we believe, than the average of recent 
years, The interest that underwriters have in the constructive methods 
employed by architects and builders seems to have been wholly neglected, 
and the only thing we ‘notice bearing on the matter in Mr. Heald’s ad- 
dress is the remark, apropos of the ratio of burning, that “ rates have lit- 
tle, if any, influence on the ratio of burning.” As a statement of past 
facts, this may be accepted as true, but as to potential facts, we believe it 





very wide of the mark. We have so often expressed our belief that the 
underwriters had it entirely in their own hands to materially reduce the 
annual fire loss, that itis needless to go over the ground again. We 
trust, however, that before long they will find a way of employing their 
organized efforts in encouraging better building. If the companies form- 
ing the National Board will really work together, and stick to the letter 
of their compacts, as they now seem disposed to do, we believe they could 
safely venture on so drastic a measure as to decline absolutely to write 
risks on new buildings, begun after the adoption of the measure, which 
did not fulfill certain minimum conditions of safe building, and the grade 
and character of the requirements could be raised from time to time, the 
movement being encouraged by a further discrimination in rates. It 
seems to us that an organized capital of $78,500,000, which now pays nine 
and one-half per cent to the stockholders who own it, may safely under- 
take such a step as this, and that the stockholders would be willing to 
sacrifice five or ten per cent of their dividends for the sake of having a 
more reasonable assurance that the remainder could be safely counted 
upon as a regular and permanent income,.—American Architect. 





Fire Department Taxes and Bonds. 
THE following circular letter from Superintendent Maxwell explains 
itself: 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 
ALBANY, N, Y., August 12, 1886, 


Numerous letters received indicate that considerable uncertainty and 
some misapprehensions exist as to some of the provisions of the recent 
amendatory fire department tax law, chapter 604, laws of 1886. It is 
deemed advisable, therefore, to issue a circular letter, giving the under- 
standing of the department as to some questions arising out of that 
Statute; 

1. Under the fire department tax laws of 1875 and 1876, as amended by 
chapter 604 of the laws of 1886, no taxes are required to be paid, except 
upon premiums on insurance on property located in cities or villages, in- 
corporated or unincorporated, having a fire department company or organ- 
ization. 

2. Ifa fire insurance company of another State, or of a foreign country, 
admitted to do business in this State, has local agents holding the usual 
Superintendent's certificete of authority, who are authorized by their ap- 
pointment by the company to place insurance in the several cities and vil- 
lages of the State having a fire department company or organization, or in 
as many of such cities and villages as the company proposes to do busi- 
ness in, then the accounts of premiums, referred to in the statute, should 
continue to be rendered, the bonds executed and delivered, and the taxes 
paid by such local agents, as heretofore, to the proper local fiscal officers 
authorized by the statute to receive the same. 

3. In such case it will not be necessary to file any bond in this depart- 
ment. 

4. But if the company has not local agents thus empowered to caer 
insurance in all of such cities and villages in which it desires to do busi- 
ness, then it can make the requisite increase in the number of its local 
agents, enlarge the territorial power of its present local agents, or file the 
bond last mentioned in section two of the statute, in this department, as it 
mayelect. The effect of filing this bond is that the company may then, in 
the words of the statute, ‘‘effect such insurance in any city, town or vil- 
lage wherein it has no agent.” The word town, in the part of the sentence 
above quoted from the statute, was probably inadvertently left when cer- 
tain awkward and impracticable provisions about supposed fire depart- 
ments in towns were eliminated from the bill before its final passage. I 
think the word, in the connection in which it occurs, must be regarded as 
surplusage, and of no particular legal significance, inasmuch as the first 
section of the act, imposing the tax, limits its scope to insurance on 
property located in cities and villages. 

5. Outside of the boundaries of cities and villages ‘‘having fire de- 
partment companies or organizations,” this statute does not reach ; and no 
tax is imposed nor bond necessary, under its provisions, in respect to 
premiums on insurance on property located outside of such boundaries. 

6. It will be noticed that the statute changes the time for paying the tax 
from November 1 to February 1, and that the tax is now computed on the 
business of the year ending December 31 instead of September 1. 

7. The bond which the act permits to be filed in this department is not 
required to be in any particular form of words, provided it substantially 
binds the obligor to render the accounts and pay the taxes provided by 
the statute, and generally to comply with its provisions. 

8. Such bonds, executed by duly admitted companies of other States, 
properly acknowledged, and when acknowledged before an officer in such 
other State, the official capacity of the officer taking the acknowledgement 
(unless he is a commissioner of deeds for the State of New York), duly 
authenticated by an officer of such other State, authorized by the laws 
thereof to authenticate the official certificates of officers taking the ac- 
knowledgements of instruments to be used in evidence in States other 
than those where the acknowledgement is taken, wil: be deemed sufficient 
and placed on file. 

g. As to bonds which foreign companies may desire to file, I would 
suggest that the personal bond of the resident manager be furnished ; in 
which case, in order to avoid the inconvenjence and delay of inquiries as 
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to his financial responsibility, the bond should be forfeited either by the 
guaranty of a guarantee company of this State, or, like ordinary court 
bonds, be supplemented by two personal sureties, justifying by affidavit 
in double the amount named in the bond. If the bond of the company is 
furnished, it should be accompanied by the guaranty of a guarantee com- 
pany of this State. The execution of the bonds should be duly acknowl- 
edged, and the official capacity of the officer properly authenticated. 

10. The reason of this distinction between other State companies and 
foreign companies is, that our Courts, State or federal, have ample juris- 
diction, not only to render judgments against other State companies, but 
to enforce them. In respect to companies located in foreign countries, 
our-courts have not this ample jurisdiction. 

R. A. MAXWELL, Superintendent. 





A Fugitive Life Insurance Swindler. 
Tue following is from The Indianapolis Journal : 


A few minutes before the hour for closing the State executive office 
Saturday evening, a well dressed man about forty years old walked into 
the presence of the Governor and introduced himself as Julius Coleman, 
quietly remarking that he was on his way to Jeffersonville to surrender 
himself to the prison officials, having escaped from the institution four 
years ago after serving part of atwo years’ sentence. To confirm the 
truthfulness of his rather astonishing statement, he exhibited a passenger 
ticket to Jeffersonville. During the four years of his life as a fugitive he 
had, he said, been a wanderer, baving spent some of the time in Canada, 
and for the last seven months he had been engaged in farming in Mexico. 
He had seen his wife but a few times, and then under great disadvan- 
tages. He had determined, in obedience to the pleadings of his wife, to 
return to prison and serve out his sentence, so that at the end of his term he 
could go to his family a free man. Hedid not ask for mercy. He was 
tired of the life of a fugitive, and wanted to earn his freedom. At the 
close of his interview with the Governor, he was allowed to depart alone, 
and on the night train he proceeded to Jeffersonville. 

Eight years ago Coleman was a rising lawyerin Evansville, and gave 
promise of a brilliant future. His arrest as the leader in a conspiracy to 
defraud several life insurance companies out of $50,000, was one of the 
‘most thoroughly sensational occurrences ever knownin southern Indiana, 
He was unscrupulously ambitious to acquire wealth, and, after trying by 
various schemes to make himself a rich man, he concocted the insurance 
swindle which resulted in his downfall. He secured policies on the life 
of a half-witted young man named Lucas to the amount of $49,000. It 
was arranged that Lucas should go from Evansville to Henderson on a 
steamboat, accompanied by a man who was in the conspiracy, and should 
fall overboard during the night. Lucas was provided with a rubber suit, 
which he was made to believe would enable him to reach the shore in 
safety, where he would be met by two men who would be waiting to give 
him assistance. The rubber suit consisted of a common rubber coat and 
overalls, showing that it was Coleman’s idea to have a genuine drowning. 
Lucas weakened at the last moment, and instead of falling overboard 
secreted himself in the bottom of a transfer barge. The drowning, how- 
ever, was duly reported. An enterprising newspaper man a few days 
afterward, hearing that the wife of Lucas had been making suspicious 
visits to an unoccupied house owned by Coleman, instituted an investi- 
gation, exposing the conspiracy, causing Coleman to be arrested, con- 
victed and sentenced. 





Life Insurance in Olympus. 


Jupirer and Juno were spending the dog days at Mount Helicon at the 
home of one of the Muses who had degenerated into keeping summer 
boarders. The Olympian pair were seated one warm evening on the 
front veranda, Juno wondering to herself why they hadn’t gone to the sea 
shore as they had first planned, and Jupiter, with his mind as usual on 
business, figuring as to the probable cost of putting a new barb-wire 
fence around Elysium. 

Presently the silence was broken by the lady turning to her husband 
and saying, ‘‘ Jupiter, dear, why don’t you get your life insured ?” 

Her lord looked at her with some astonishment as he replied: ‘‘ Why! 
what would be the object? Am I not immortal ?” 

‘*Perhaps yes, and perhaps no,” she answered. ‘‘But since we 
attended that course of agnostic lectures last winter I haven’t been cer- 
tain as to whether there is any such thing as immortality. Who knows, 
anyway, if even we shall live forever! Don’t forget that Great Pan died,” 

** Great Scott! that’s a fact,” exclaimed Jupiter. 

“ You are certainly growing old,” continued his spouse, ‘‘ and are not 
the god vou used to be.” 

Jupiter’s thoughts ran backward over his eventful and animated life, 
and the memory of many a brisk occasion arose, including the time he 
changed himself into a bull to captivate Miss Europa. ‘' Catch me turn- 
ing bull now-a-days,” he said to himself, *‘ unless it should be to take a 
flyer on Wall street.” Then addressing Juno, he replied rather deject- 
edly: 

.“* You are right, my dear; décidedly I’m not the person I once was. 
Modern lightning-rods rob my thunderbolts of nearly all their terrors, 








————— 


and even olus, since he has learned how to blow cyclones, can outd 
me in havoc ten times over.” . 

“‘If anything should happen,” persisted Juno mildly, ‘ 
wouldn’t wish me cramped for money? You pad say that real eee 
Olympus is not as valuable as in the past, and that those Styx River a 
Mt. Parnassus Railway bonds are up to-day and down to-morrow until 
there is no telling what they are worth.” . 

Jupiter could not gainsay her facts or logic, and the thought that asa 
poor but handsome widow she might possibly be compelled to listen to 
the advances of some new suitor for her hand was not especially pleas. 
ant. As he was thus ruminating, she again spoke: ‘ Jupie, dear isn’t 
there some kind of insurance by which you yourself get the money after 
atime? What’s the matter with an endowment pulicy ?” 

“There’s nothing the matter with it, or with an ‘ ordinary life,’ or an 
of the rest of them. They are all first-rate. It’s only that I am so well 
fixed, and am not likely to ever die, that I don’t see the use.” 

‘* Lots of men down there on earth seem to think that they are ‘oing to 
live forever, but they die all the same,” answered Juno. “ Besides, I've 
noticed that the bigger the men in the world’s eye the larger their fortunes 
and the deeper their sense, the more certain they are to be insured,” 

“ You are right again,” said herlord. ‘*The fact is, I am not as ob. 
serving as you. Perhaps my head has been a little hollow since Minerva 
jumped out of it. Maybe she took all the wisdom along with her. Any. 
way, a thing that is good enough tor the smartest of mortals is good 
enough for me. Say no more about it. I'll send for an insurance agent 
to-morrow.” 

Being Jupiter, he, of course, could not forget or break a promise. The 
agent came, and with the earnest zeal of his class so presented the merits 
of the system as to secure the august applicant for the full limit allowed 
by his own company anda good round sum in several others besides, and 
the name of Jupiter Tonans, Esq., was in time duly enrolled among the 
host who carry all the life insurance they can afford, and are happy and 
honored in consequence.—Chicago Herald. 








MERE MENTION. 


—Darlington, Wis., is taking steps to have an ample supply of water 
for fire and domestic purposes. 

—Major J. A. Bowie has been appointed agent at Atlanta for the Guar- 
dian Fire Insurance Company of London. 

—It is reported that the Teutonia Insurance Company of New Orleans 
will enter several Northern States to do business. 

—C. W. Dines & Co. of St. Louis have been appointed agents for Mis- 
souri of the Anglo-Nevada Fire Insurance Company. 

—The Syndicate Fire Insurance Company, with a reported capital of 
$200,000, has been recently organized at Minneapolis, Minn. 

—Harold Englebach, general manager of the National of Ireland, ar- 
rived in Quebec last week, on business connected with that company. 

—T. D. Andrus succeeds H. H. Hobbsas special agent of the Norwich 
Union Insurance Company for Illinois and Indiana, headquarters in 
Chicago. 

—The Liverpool and London and Globe has appointed Clarence F. 
Low assistant secretary of the Southern department, as successor to the 
late Jules P. Roux. 

—A number of prominent citizens of Toronto, Ont., have organized a 
new company, with a guarantee capital of $200,000, to be known as the 
Fire Insurance Exchange. 

—H. Kollmorgan has been appointed agent at Chicago for the Ger- 
mania Life of New York, vice Eugene Blum, who goes with the North- 
western Mutual Life of Milwukee. 

—The Westfahlen Provincial Fire Society experienced, during 1885, 
among its policyholders 260 strokes by lightning, while the average of the 
ten preceding years was eighty-five. 


—Wabash, Ind., has closed a contract for a system of water supply 
which will include ten miles of mains, a stand-pipe 100 feet high and a 
capacity of 3,000,000 gallons daily, 

—Four thousand nine hundred hydrants supply the Boston Department 
with water for the extinguishment of fires. There are also 238 reservoirs, 
from which the department draw in case of need. 

—The superintendent of statistics of mortality of the kingdom of Italy 
has issued his report on the mortality of the kingdom, and basing his de- 
ductions on that of 1881, 1882 and 1883, he finds the average death rate 
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to be: For Catane, 29.8; Florence, 28.6; Livorns, 28.7; Rome, 27.3; 
Bologne, 27.0; Genoa, 25.9; Palermo, 24.3 ; Naples, 24.3; Turin, 24.1, 
for each 10,000 inhabitants. 

—Col. Colin Ford of the Atna Life was chosen president, pro tempore, 
and Carl A. G. Adae of the New York Life, secretary, pro tempore, of the 
association of the Cincinnati life insurance men. 

—The Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Company has been 
licensed to do business in the kingdom of Saxony. Mr. Neuhoff, of the 
firm of A. Neuhoff, will be its representative at Leipzig. 


_—Last week the local insurance agencies in Chicago were increased by 
the admission of three new firms to membership in class No. 1 of the 
Chicago Fire Underwriters Association : Edward Tilden & Co., Morgen- 
son & Dinkelman and W. J. Nichols. 

—Miss Nellie R. Marshall, sister of J. F. Marshall, insurance adjuster 
of Chicago, died August 12 of brain fever, after an illness of two weeks. 
Miss Nellie was quite an accomplished reader and scholar, and leaves a 
large circle of friends who mourn her loss. 

—Last week the Commercial Life and Accident Association was incor- 
porated under the insurance act of 1883. Incorporators: William U. 
Dunning, Marcellus A. Morse, Rollin B. Fuller, Warren S. Kessler, 
William E. Mason and Luther G. Lambert. 

—During July the fire department of Chicago answered the following 
unprecedented number of alarms: first, 143 ; second, ro; third, 3; stills, 
97; special calls, 1; total, 254. The loss has not yet been estimated, 
but it was small for the number of alarms. 

—According to The Zuricher Post, the proprietors of the cloth mill of 
Wallenstadt are about to sue the Helvetia Fire, for refusing to pay the 
damage of 800,000 francs. The company claims that the policyholders 
have not complied with the conditions of the policy. 


—Loud complaints are heard on the slowness of the German obligatory 
insurance societies. The president of these companies has finally in- 
quired into this tardiness and decided that the companies are procrasti- 
nators, and he has promised that they shall be more prompt in the future. 


—‘‘ Your husband was an estimable man,” said Mrs. Brinks to a young 
widow, “ but—you will not mind my saying—he had no tact—no policy.” 
“Oh yes he did,” responded the widow. ‘‘ He did have one, but the old 
fool forgot to pay up his last premium, and it expired two weeks before 
he died.” 

—The end of a great financier, says L’Argus, according to a corre- 
spondence from Brussels, the celebrated Langrand-Dumonceau, well 
known for bis many financial schemes and the sad havoc they caused 
around them, is said to be at this moment a director of an insurance com- 
pany in Mexico, 

—It is reported that one of the mutual fire insurance companies of New 
England recently lost $360,000 on one risk, an amount sufficient to re- 
duce its assets by one-half. The manufacturing mutuals of New Eng- 
land try to insure on scientific principles, but an element of recklessness 
frequently enters their transactions. 

—The Guarantee Company of North America offers a reward of $500 
for the apprehension of J. L. Wilson, the defaulting secretary and treas- 
urer of the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Company of Philadelphia. 
The Guarantee Company was on his bond for $10,000, which sum it paid 
July 20, It now offers the above reward for the arrest of Wilson. 


—The German fire insurance press is constantly waging war against the 
encroachments of the Imperial German government, which, after having 
absorbed the larger share of the German life insurance business, and 
centralized it within its own hand, now attempts to do the same with the 
fire insurance. One unfriendly law after the other is passed, and the 
business is hemmed in on all sides. 

—M. Cottin, the director of the Mutuelle de Seine et de Seine-et-Oise, 
has been named a Kuight of the Legion of Honor, for his numerous ser- 
vices rendered in developing the system of mutuality in France. La 
Semaine says that the ministers will also find among the stock insurance 
men various parties well worthy of wearing the red ribbon, which they 
have largely merited by reason of eminent services. 

—In London, August 11, a sensation was caused by the statements 
made in court in connection with the affairs of the Brition Medical and 
General Assurance Association, A hearing on a petition to wind up the 





business of the association was in progress, and during the course of the 
proceedings the judge stated that the failure of the concern was due to 
defalcations which would exceed $500,000. He declared that every effort 
would be made to unearth and punish the miscreants who had caused the 
ruin of the association. 


—The Deutsche Versicherungs Zeitung thinks that the organization of 
a good agents’ fersonelle is the most difficult task of an insurance com- 
pany, and is the touchstone of expert knowledge and care of the adminis- 
tration; under certain conditions, the welfare of the company depends 
upon the choice of its agents, and their careful selection is an indubitable 
evidence of the ability of the directing head of the concern. 


—After the hand fire grenades have had their day, another inventor is 
going to make superfluous the fire depart-nents of the world by the use of 
a certain powder cailed Bauer’s fire quenching powder. Chemists, how- 
ever, have quickly analyzed it and find it to be composed of fifteen parts 
white quartz and thirty-five parts Glauber's salt and fifty parts table sait, 
to be dissolved one part in twenty parts water. The invention is German. 


—The government of the kingdom of Saxony has issued a circular 
letter, inviting all agriculturists to insure their crops against hail and 
other damages by tempests, winding up with the threat that no district 
need petition for or solicit assistance in case of damage, as the kingdom 
contains a number of excellent hail insurance companies anxious to 
assume risks at the payment of a trifling sum as premiums. ‘‘So mote 
it be.” 

—It appears that there is in France a society rendering assistance to 
families of shipwrecked French sailors, of which Alfred de Courcey is 
president. From the minutes of its May meeting, it appears that the gifts 
to the company amounted to 48,068 francs 35 centimes; donations be- 
queathed, 136,387 francs 50 ceutimes ; and assistance distributed, 38.295 
francs, The assets of the company were on April 30, 1886, 694,534 francs 
21 centimés. 


—The water-works at Salem, Indiana, have been completed and 
accepted. The main reservoir has a capacity of 4000 barrels and is 
located eighty feet above the business part of the city. This is supplied 
with water through an eight-inch main by a direct acting pump capable of 
supplying 250,000 gallons in twenty-four hours, the water supply being 
brought from a large spring two miles west of town, The cost of con- 
struction was $14,575. 


—According to the last census, Paris has 6386 inhabitants of more than 80 
years. Of these, 2787 are between 85 and 89 ; 640 have reached 90; 148 
are more than g5, and 32 more than 100 years. Of the inhabitants of 
Paris, only 348,845 males and 372,576 females were born in Paris, while 
1,021,996 males and 1,053,804 females came from the country, conse- 
quently more women than men go to the city. Of the above mentioned 
old people, the greater part come from the provinces. 


—Elijah Starr Hewitt, for many years a local insurance agent at Chi- 
cago, died suddenly at his home in Evanston on August 8, aged fifty-two 
years. At a meeting of the Chicago Fire Underwriters Association, a 
committee, consisting of George C. Clarke, R. J. Smith and Frederick 
S. James, were appointed to draft resolutions to his memory, which they 
did and which were unanimously adopted by the association, expressing 
the high esteem in which Mr. Hewitt was held by his business associates. 


—Richard Maris, the recent-elected secretary of the American Fire In- 
surance Company of Philadelphia, has been connected with that corpora- 
tion for over twelve years, and for years past has filled the position of 
assistant secretary. A man of high talents, with unblemished character, 
Mr. Maris is probably the very best man that the directors could select 
for his responsible position. Courteous and affable to all, cautious in 
business, and yet wisely liberal, he is a full-rouaded man, whose opin- 
ions are apt to be sound, and whose discharge of his new duties is certain 
to be satisfactory. Mr. Maris has a thorough knowledge of insurance, 
Practically, he is one of the best informed men on this subject in the city, 
But he knows more than that. A diligent reader upon insurance, and a 
careful student of its workings in different cities and countries, under 
diversified conditions, Mr. Maris possesses a power of information that 
not only renders him a most instructive and agreeable talker upon this 
topic, but adds greatly to his value as an officer of one of our solid fire 
companies.—Philadelphia Commercial List and Price Current, 
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New York State Companies. 
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N, Last | 
S . bes DivipENpD | pay mae 
ie 7 Pap oes 
, s 8 Capita: Value ef 2 
NAME OF COMPANY, 2 | Patd up. | Steck | 
> {os | Price 
“ 1886 ™ | Date. |PerCt.| Date. | (Per 
~~“ | | Cent). 
Agricultural. ........-.-.. Broo €500-000 | $131.24 | July,’86| 10 | .-.--..- 200 
— ee 200,000} 167.90 * July,'86 | § see--2- 150 
AmMeriCEan .....2.<sccee -| 50 400,000] 271.61 |*july,’86| 5 June 4586} 160 
American Exchange-.... 100 200,000/ 1157: |*July, 's6 4 Mar.10'86| 100 
Broadway ...-.. Jecucess 25 200,000 | 260.63 |* July,’86 6 |May19,'86 177 
Brooklyn.......-.. 17 153,000} 252.S2 |*July,’86| 744 |Aug. 9,’86) 175 
Buffalo German . 100 200,000 | 41519 |*july,'86| to (July 1'86| 300 
Te ee weeccces- 20 300,000} 202.31 |* July, "86 3 July28,’86! 120% 
7o 210,009 | 177.22 |*Aug.,’86 4 July28,’86 120% 
100 250,000/ 126.57 |* july 86 5 Jan. 20,'36 125 
25 200,000| 179.09 |fAug.,’8¢ 2% |Dec. 1 "85/125 
Continental -............| 100 1,000,000} 235 89 /*July, 86 7-70 Aug.1,’86| 220 
| 
ae gooee | 315.96 |*A pr. ,"86 7% |July27,86| 235 
Empire City... 100 200,000} 129.59 [* july + 86 3. |July 9,’86; go 
30 200,010 | 143.74 j*July, "86 3% |june 7,’86) 101% 
ee 50 200,000 | 153.46 |* July, 't6 E Aug.11,’86) 125 
a 17 204,000 | 129.19 | July, "6 4 |July12,’86) 90 
German-Amenican. -....- 100 1,000,000 | 303.98 |* July 86 74% |Apr.21,’86; 260 
Germania ......... 50 1,000,000 147 79 |*July,’80 5 Aug. 7,'86| 140 
Glens Falls..... ....-.- 10 200,000 | 479.79 |*J uly.’86; 5 {July 30,85) 255 
Globe -..... euwennsssce 50 200,00 153.61 |* July, ’&6 5 |Mar, 3,’86) 125 
Greenwich ..... man 2 200,000} 276.02 | July, 86) 5 |Julyat,’€6| 231 
CEEOD waccneevesouts 100 200,000 | 110.13 |* July, ’86 3. |July20.’86) 75 
Hamilton .........-...-. 15 150,000} 172.61 |*July,’86 5 |Mar.31,'86) «11 
50 1,000,000 144.56 *July,’86 5 |Aug.17,"£6| 137% 
100 3,000,000/ 149.9; |*July, 86 5 Aug. 4,°86|" 150 
40 400,000} 116.50 | July, 86/ 3 |Aug.11,’86) 79 
30 200,010 | 238.18 |* Mch "86 5 May.6,’¢6| 127 
Kings County-.. won 150,000} 227.53 *fuly,’86| 10 |Mayra,’86) 213 
Knickerbocker - = 210,000 191.cg |*july 86 3 |Masy24,’86| 87 
La Fayette_._.. ---] 100 150,000 | 137.75 |*Ju y, ‘86 4 |July22,’86/ go 
Long Island_....... ee 300,000 tr gt |*July,'86 4 |jJuner6,"86) go 
Lloyds Plate Glass a.... | 100 100,000 | 114.21 |*Jan.,’89 | 5 |Sep.13,'84) 125 
Manuf’rs and Butidersc_.| 100 200,000] 173.22 |tJuly, 86 2 |Apr. 1,’86) 120 
Mechanics -..........._. 50 250,000} 108.9; |*Jan.,'85 5 |Junes.’66) 87% 
Mercantile ............-..- 50 200,000 | 104.59 |*July,’&6 3 |Aug. 5,’86) 65 
Merchants .............. 1o> 200,000] 153.8; | July,’86 3. |Aug. 9,86] 112 
Metropolitan Plate Glassa| 100 1oo,ovo | 158.51 |* July,'86 5 July "s6) 165 
Oe, 50 200,0d0| 118 89 |*july,’s6 5 | July30,’86] 100 
TEES 50 200,000 | 193.17 | *July,’£6 5 Juner7,’86} 150 
National ........... 37% 200,000 131.60 |* July. ’86 4 | July26,’8¢ 87% 
New York Bowery 25 300,000} 17973 |*July,’86} 6 Feb. 18,'86} £50 
New York Equitable -...| 35 210,000} 256.51 |* July, ’86 6 |May 4,’86] 160 
New York Fire...._.._.. 100 200,000 | 132.08 | *Aug.,’86 4 \jaly28,’86] 8383 
50 500,000] 179 54 * July, '86 5 |Aug.16,86} 160 
25 350,000 | 23.67 |*Apr.,£6] 4 | Julyr4,’&6| 105 
25 200.000 | 264.9; |*July, 86 6 | Mar.31.’8€] 165 
100 200,000 | 122 39 *July,’86 5 |Mar.17,’86] 103 
50 200,000 131.62 |*July,’* 6 5 |June28,’86} 105 
20 150,000 | 237.25 |* july, 736 6 | Feb. 15,86] 155 
50 1,000,000} 171.42 *Juty. '86 5 |Aug. 7,’86] 4141 
a 200,000} 123.02 | Juilv ,’86 3 Mar.10,’86] 120 
50 200,000} 170.57 | * 'uly,’86 i. ee 13¢ 
Rutgers 25 200,000] 173.62 |* July, 86 5 July 14,’86) 125% 
Standard .. 50 200,000] 162.75 |*July,’86 3% |July28,’86| 10% 
} 100 500,000; 102.77 | Aug.,'85 2 Feb. sac 
| | 
100 350,000 104.41 Aug., '86 2% |June 29°86} 60 
25 200,000} 150.31 |*July,’86 5 Feb.26,°86| 112 
100 100,000| 121.57 |*July,’86 3 | Meta cg | 48 
United States_.......... 25 250,000 | 190.96 i* July, "86 5 |Msy 7,786) 135 
Westchester = 10 300,000} 175.40 |*July ,’86 5 |Feb. 1,'86) 130 
Williamsburgh City... ..| 50 250,000 | 301.34 |*July, "86 | 10 Mayrg,’86, 241% 
| | 
Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. 
: Net Last Ba. 
S.3 Book Divivenp Bes 
8 | Capitar |Value of Paip. NBs 
NAME OF COMPANY. <3 1 Ae CS i ee 
a aid up. P. $ "i —_ 
eu er 100, | ves 
| Fan. 1, Date, |PerCt ; S > 
| 1886, | > | 12o 
| . 
British America, Toronto ........-- 50 $500,000 | eer *Dec., 85 4 110 
Western, Toronto.................. 20 400,000 Ee * July, ’86 | 5 143% 








* Semi-annual 


f Quarterly. $One percent each month. § On increased capital. a f-- 


voted exciusively to insuring plate glass against breakage. ¢ Ihe Manufacturers and Build- 
ers pays two per cen* quarterly. d Marine only in New York State 


Prices 


below include in some instances the 


asked, and not n 


ecessarily an actual sale 
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Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 

ee 
= Net Last Ba 

2 Book Divipenp | S80 

33 , Value of| AID, S33 

NAME OF COMPANY. | 5 | (3h ftas patech ‘i S30 

: er $100, 

gd Fan. 1, | ssé 

1886 Date. | Per cy,| ga 

ei ~e 
ee ee eee $100 | $4,000,000 | $180.06 |t July, '86 ga 245 
American, boston...... 100 300,000] 158.33 |*July, '86 | s |e 
American, Newark........ ........ 5 ©00,000 | 240.8: |*Mar.,’86 | 5 165 
American, Philadelphia............]| 100 490,000 | 211.95 |* Apr,,’36 | s | 
American Central, st. Louis....__- 25 600,000 | 130.93 | july,"86 | 4 | 908 
Atlantic F. and M., Providence 334 200,000 | 108.15 |* July, '36 3 | as 
Boatmans F. and M, Pittsburgh... | 50 250,000] 114.66 | Apr.,'86 3 | 136 
California, San Francisco....- 3 1co 600,000 | 124.29 |tApr.,’86 | 3 | 120 
Citizens, Cincinnati ‘ 202,000 | 117.32 |* July , 86 4 | 125 
Citizens, Pitisbuien $00,000} 101.13 |*lan.,"s6| 3° | 107 
Citizens, St. Louis...........- }3 200,000} 189.62 |*July,’86| 3 | 420 
Commercial, Sin Fra cisco..... ---| 100 | 200,000} 143.99 |fiuly,'85 | 42 126 
Concordia, Milwaukee. ....... ...| 100 200,000 | 1416, |*Jan.,'86 | 4 1l0 
Connecticut, Hartford.......... 118 | 1,000,000} 1.0.37 |* july, "sé 4 100 

Detroit F, and M., Detrot.........| 30 | 300,000} 215 53 |* july, ‘6 5 166% 
eae, | 200,000} 147.46 |*Apr., '26 5 130 
k.qu'table F. and M., Providence....| 50 | 300,000} 123.34 | *fuly.’80 | 3 100 

Fac ors and Traders, New Orleans..| 100 | 1,000,000} 18.78 | Dec. '8; | 4 | 8a 
Fire Assoc.ation, Philadelphia... - 5° | $00,000 | 276.56 |*July,’86| 20 300 
Fire Ins. Co., County of Philadelphia} 100 | 420,000 | 136.96 |*July,"86| 3 | iyo 

Firemans tund. San Francisco. .... 100 | 750,000 | 132.97 |t July, 86 3 | 137% 
Firemens, tiaitimore ........-. | 38 378.000 | 132.9; |*July, 85) 3 122 
Firemens, Dayton............-..-.- |ro | 250,000] 11495 |* July, ’86 3 | 10 
Firemens, Newark..........--....-. | 30 | 600,000} 226.43 |*Apr., '86 3 «| «(800 

Franklin, Philadelphia.....-.. ....| 100 400,000} 42809 | July, 86) 5 | 328% 
German, Pittsburgh and congas 50 200.000} 132.05 |* July, '86 6 | 190 
Girard F. and M., Philade!phia.....| 100 300,000 | 282.17 |*Apr.,’86| 6 | 350 

Harttord, Hartford................. | 100 1,250,000 | 215.48 |*July, 86 | 10 | 287% 
Ins. Co, of North America, Phila...-| 10 | 3,000,000] 148.51 |*Jan.. '86| 10 370 
Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila. . .| 200 | 200,000} 230.17 |* July. '86 5 210 
Jersey City, iersey City...........| 50 | 200,000] 126.07 | July, '86 3% | 105 
Louisville Underwriters, Louisville.|  _. 300.000 158 gt |*Jan..’86 sa |... 
Mavut and Merchants, Pittsburgh.|} 50 250,009 | 130.40 |* July, 86) 4 146 
Oe Pe eee 200,007 | 114.45 | Jun.,’86 4 ms 
Mechanics, Philadelphia........-- 250,000] 14 04 |*July, 86 4 3 
Mercantile Cleveland 200,000 14y.09 |* July,'86 5 110 
Mercantile tive and Marine, Boston| 100 400,000 142.46 |* May,’86 4 136 
Merchants Providence............-| 50 resegeel 138.02 |*July,’86 | 4 100 

i } 
The Merchants, Newark........... 25 400,000} 189.42 |*jan., "86 5 10 
Michigan F. and M., Wetroit....... 50 200,000 | 126.9 | Feb.,'86 4 | (106 
Milwaukee Mecha vics, Milwaukee._| 10 200,cv0 455-82 | Jan., 86 . 

National, Hartford. -........... 100 1,000,000} 147.36 |*July,’86/ § | 130 
Neptune F. and M., Boston... 100 300,000 | 131.19 |*Apr., "86 4 100 
Newark, Newark...._... SEL: Ne 250.009| 222.02 | Jan.,’86| 10 145 
New Hampshire, Manchester...... 100 500,000] 143.82 |*July,’"t6| , 140 
North American, Boston. ........_- 100 200,000 | 130 56 *Apr., "£6 4 100 
Northwestern Natioual, Milwaukee}! too 600,000 | 149.37 |*July,'&6 5 135 
Orient, Hartiord.......... .......- 100 1,000,000 | it3.09 |*}a: ,'86 2 93 
Pennsylvania, Phila-..........._...| 100 400,000 | 364.29 |*Mar.. '£6 5 | 237 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgn.........- 50 200,000 | 102.45 |*July,’84 4 | 12 
Peoples, Pittsburgh........ -| 50 200,000} 113.84 |*July,’8s 3 120 
Pheemx, Hartford... .. -| 100 2.000,000| 146.09 t July. "86 3% | 188 
PUNE, TNMOR, canvass neecsnenacee 100 200,000, 120.56 *Apr., 6 3 100 
Providence- Washington, Providence, 50 400,000 116.02 July, 00 4 | 1o 
Reading, Reading............._... 10 250,000 137.18 |*Jan., '86 4 145 
Reliance, Philadelphia.....-...-..- so 3¢0,co0 | 193.17 | *Jun., 86 4 1.6 
decurity, New Haveu..-....-......| 50 200,000! 134.43 *July, "6 ¢ | a- 
Springfield t. and M.. Springfield..| 100 1,000,000 | 141.05 |* July, 86 | 5 | 165 
Spring Garden, Philadelphia... .. 400,000 | 197.08 |* July, '86 8 | 260 
St. Paul F. and M., St, Paul_......- §00,000| 158.38 |*Jan, "to | 5 125 
Sun, San Francisco....-..........- 300,000 | 116.77 |tJuly,’86 | 2% | 100 

Traders, Chicago............ §00,000; 171.98 |tjuly,'86| 2% | 137% 

Unnon, Philadelphia #......_. 37£,000 | 102.48 |*Feb.,"86} 4 | 122% 
Union, San Francisco.............. I 750,000} 115.09 tjuiy, '86 | 3 116 
United Firemens, Philadelphia. ...| 10 300,000} 120,62 |*Ju ., 86) 3 | 135 
Washington F. and M., Boston._... | loo 1,000,000 | 128,02 | Apr., ‘86 3 | 100 
Western, Pittsburgh............... | 50 300,000] 136.9: |*May, 86 4 | 126 

















English Companies Doing Business in New York. 




























| Par Amount | 
NAME OF COMPANY. Value of| Dey | e Latast Puice. 

Stock. Share. 

| j 

| £ £ | £ 3 4. 
COE BORER goo dtenicecsccnscccen | 10 1 | me 12 6 
Commercial Union 50 5 | 16 in -- 
Fire Insurance Association 10 I I 5 -- 
EE -sevusuceds pewibee vi 190 50 63 aa - 
rae 100 25 | 384 - -: 
Nn i ininennmanenbgesewie 20 2 | 4 12 6 
DEP didicsesgmiasewtienineae sanet 10 2 ** 17 6 
Liverpool and London and Giobe. ..| 20 2 27 10 c 
London Assurance.......-......-..- } 25 12% | 46 “ - 
London and Lancashire Fire-. 25 2% 8 . -- 
North British and Mercantile-. > 50 16% | 32 oe, -- 
Northern....... meee diecoduut | 100 5 45 10 - 
Norwich Union.. eos] 200 12 | 80 ° 
Phoenix : coel ons er 210 oe - 
2 ee ere ese} 10 I | 2 12 e 
a aE AS aeal 20 3 32 10 ° 
Scottish Union and Nationai_.......| 20 I 2 8 - 
hy i) eee owe ice on on a 
United Fire Re-Insurance..........! 20 8 8 -- - 








